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THE CIRCULAR, 

{sg an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Oburch. 
tt‘recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
agés prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

_Jt will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 

inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 

e World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
aAl ‘point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

[tis offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 

,money aud without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
thém. Aay subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should returu us a copy with his name and residence written 
apon it, aud the simple order, * Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 





THY BEREAN ; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of tuc Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. Hl. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 

The Berca. coutains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from sin, The New 
Birth, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Cén- 
denaation of Life, &., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
contlusivas diiering widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wisi to understand Biste Commonism—its constitu- 
tional basis, aud prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Norgs. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


(ee Past Volumes of the Circwar can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and‘ What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 

acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. fc 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is ottered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from seliisiness; that personal regeneration 
through im is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establisliiment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
& perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at ‘ine close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments oi ihe body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization. is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man suid that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ Ail 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for cighteen hundred years, and is now 

ining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of (he Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 

formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. ‘The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
- Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
¢ of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue CircuLar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 

one. Those who receive its spirit and have 


the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 


ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 

a gift. 

The following may serve as a coflensed for- 
mula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness, 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Vhe Gommunity, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 

Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 

Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
imiproved styles, 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 

Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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From the Berean. 


The Ultimate Ground of Faith. 





There are several kinds of belief, which 
may be distinguished thus: 
belief of the imagination. 


1. There is a 
When a person 
believes his own thoughts without reference 
to their agreement with external objects, his 
belief is imaginative. The romance-writer 
produces thoughts that have no foundation in 
external facts. Every person has the faculty 
of doing the same thing to a greater or less 
extent. Ordinarily ‘imaginative thoughts 
are treated as such, and not believed to 
be true. But sometimes men suffer the 
distinction between imaginative and true 
thoughts to be confounded in their minds, and 
come to believe whatever they think, without 
comparing their thoughts with objective re- 
alities. 
quently fall into this confusion of mind; and 


Devoted novel-readers not unfre- 


it is the special distinction of insane persons. 
2. There is a belief of testimony ; i. e. of 
thoughts which are supposed to agree with 
objective realities, because they are confirmed 
by the report of others. 3. There is a be- 
lief of the reason ; i. e., of thoughts that are 
confirmed by a process of reasoning. 4 
There is a belief of the senses; i. e., of 
thoughts that are confirmed by the impres- 
sions of the senses. 

The three latter kinds of belief are chiefly 
concerned in the formation of the opinions of 
sane persons in ordinary life. The éwo latter 
are principally relied on by those who are 
considered wise in their generation. The be- 
lief of the senses distinguishes the practical 
wise man; and the belief of the reason the 
philosophical wise man. In proportion as a 
person leaves the guidance of his senses and 
reason, and relies on testimony and imagina- 
tion, he approaches credulous folly and_ in- 
sanity. 

Besides all these, there is a fifth kind, 


which may be called spiritual belief. One 


another, and communicate thoughts and per- 
suasions, without the intervention of any ver- 


by the phenomena of Mesmerism, and _ is 
recognized as an established truth through- 
out the Bible. When a man_ believes 
lief is spiritual. 

This kind of belief is liable to be confound- 
ed by superficial observers with 
tive belief. It ascertains the truth of its 
thoughts by none of the processes ordinarily 
used. It appeals to no external testimony, 
no train of argument, no sensual evidence, 
To ordinary apprehension its resources, like 
those of imaginative belief, are wholly sub- 
jective. Doubtless too, in many cases, pre- 
tenders to spiritual belief have mistaken 
their imaginations for spiritual impressions, 
and so have been really imaginative believ- 
ers, having nothing in common with spirit- 
ual believers but the negative characteristic 
of having left the region of sense, reason, 
and external testimony. 

But in its essential nature, spiritual belief 
is no more allied to imaginative than either 
of the three kinds that are accepted by the 
world as rational. It most resembles belief 
of the senses and testimony. It is, in fact, 
belief of the internal senses, and of testimony 
conveyed not by words, but by spiritual im- 
pressions. It is not altogether subjective. 
Its source of evidence is from without the 
circle of its own thoughts—as truly so as 
verbal testimony. A man who believes spir- 
itual impressions, properly 
chargeable with believing his own imagina- 
tions than one who believes his neighbor’s 


is no more 


word. 

He is liable, however, to be deceived.— 
There are false spirits, as there are lying men; 
and he who believes the impressions of all 
sorts of spirits, will be as miserably misled 
as he who believes every report that he hears. 
And in the infancy of spiritualism there is 
perhaps more danger of running into this in- 
discriminate credulity, than there is in ordi- 
nary life; because the novice naturally imag- 
ines that every impression he receives comes 
from God, and his veneration binds him to 
believe without questioning. 

But assuming that a spiritualist has learned 
to discriminate between true and false spir- 
its as wisely as persons of common sense 
discriminate between true and false men, 
there is no more folly in his belief, founded 
on spiritual impressions, than there is in theirs 
And if he is 
in communication with God, the source of all 
truth, his belief is altogether more trust- 
worthy than even the belief of the senses or 
of reason; fur God is less likely to persuade 
him of falsehood than his own eyes or his own 


founded on verbal testimony. 


intellect. 

This is the nature of true faith. 
a belief of imaginations, though it may easily 
be mistaken for that. It is not a belief of 
It is not a belief of any pro- 
It is not a belief of the 
external senses. It is not an indiscriminate 
belief of spiritual impressions. But it is a 
belief of the persuasions of God’s Spirit.— 
The faith of the prophets in their own pre- 
dictions must necessarily have been a confi- 
dence in divine impressions. So faith in 
prayer (which is a kind of prophesying), 
must be an anticipative persuasion wrought 
by the Spirit of God. So also all hopes of 
salvation that are authentic and sure, are of 


It is not 


human report. 
cess of reasoning. 


the nature of prophecy, and must be caused 
and sustained by the spiritual power of him 








Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 


spirit can present itself to the perceptions of 





} 
bal testimony, any process of reasoning, or|ray for the defence of Bible religion against 


any impression of the senses. This is proved | infidelity, it is still to be borne in mind that 
the belief which is caused by these evidences 
is but the precursor and auxiliary of spirit- 
‘ual faith. 
thoughts thus caused or confirmed, his be- | true believer may claim over all other disci- 
|ples of truth. 
“the disputers of this world,” he can appeal 
imagina-|to the testimony of his own internal percep- 
tions. 
| therefore believe,” the infidel can only reply, 


| Now while we recognize and duly value all 


the lower evidences which may be set in ar- 


Here is the advantage which the 


From all the sophistries of 


While he can say “I have seen, and 


“| have not seen and therefore believe not ;” 
and a mere negative of this kind in one man’s 
mouth, has properly no force against the pos- 
itive knowledge of another.—We will illus- 
trate the foregoing positions by a sketch of 
the grounds, both proximate and ultimate, 
on which rests the belief of the existence of 
God. 

The evidence that there is a God is of two 
sorts—direct and indirect. It is manifest that 
God himself has evidenee of his own exist- 
ence, independently of any testimony of his 
works—the evidence of consciousness. So 
they who stand in his presence or are joined 
to his spirit, whether angels or saints, know 
his existence by immediate perception. This 
On the other hand 
the whole creation is full of the tokens of his 
“ invisible power and Godhead.” So that a 
thoughtful and honest observer, however re- 
mote from his immediate presenee, could 
not fail to infer his existence. This we call 
indirect evidence. 

The following is a sketch of the most com- 
prehensive argument for the existence of God, 
from indirect evidence: 1. Mere matter has 
no power in itself. All motion must be the 
effect, and of course the evidence of life. But 
Therefore 
all visible matter demonstrates the existence 
of life. The unity of that life is proved by 
the unity of all the great movements of mat- 
ter; and Sts omnipotence by their immensity. 
2. Order is not the effect of chance or of a 
blind will. All orderly motion is evidence of 
But all visible matter is in or- 
derly motion. Therefore all visible matter 
demonstrates the existenee of inielligenee. 
The immense extent and ingenuity of the or- 
der of the universe proves that intelligence to 
be omniscience. 3. All orderly motion tend- 
ing to produce happiness, is evidence of benevo- 
lence. But all visible matter is in orderly 
motion tending to produce happiness. All 
visible matter therefore demonstrates that 
the intelligent life which moves it, is denevo- 
lent. Thus the universe testifies of an invisi- 
ble being, whose elements are infinite Lirx, 
Lieut, and Love. Such a being we may safe- 
ly worship as GOD. 


we call direct evidence. 


all visible matter is in motion. 


intelligence. 


Arguments of this kind show how much 
proof of the existence of God man might have 
found by the light of nature, had he been.an 
honest and diligent observer. Of course, 
they show that all, even the heathen, are un- 
der the obligations and responsibilities of the 
divine government. But they by no means 
indicate the process by which men do aetually 
come to the knowledge of the true Ged. Hw 
man perverseness has been found proof 
against the testimony of creation; and all 
valuable knowledge of God has eome by 
means supplied by an econemy of special 
revelation. That economy employs, as its 
chief and final power of proof, direct spiritual 
evidence ; making all indirect testimony only 
introductory and subordinate. 

The process by which believers generally 
arrive ata solid practical assurance of the 





who “seeth the end from the beginning.” 





existence of God, is this: First, they hear of 
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him from their parents and teachers (and it 
has been God’s care from the beginning of 
the world to. provide this first means of in- 
struction); thus their minds are preoccupied 
with a persuasion of his existence. Then 
they read the book which contains the rec- 
ords of his past manifestations to mankind, 
and gives them directions for approaching 
him. Finally, they follow those directions, 
and ascertain that there is a God by actual 
communion with him. In other words, they 
first believe the report of men and books, so 
far as to seek God; and when they have 
found him, they believe the evidence of their 
own spiritual senses. 

This method of coming to rest in the con- 
clusion that there is a God, however it may 
be derided by skeptics is by no means irra- 
tional. An illustration will set it in its true 
light. Suppose the case of a man born in a 
remote province of some great empire. He 
is a subject of a king whom he has never 
seen. In order that he may be a good sub- 
ject, he must have a sure belief in the exist- 
ence of his king. By what process may he 
most readily assure himself of the truth 
which he thus needs to know? He hears the 
testimony of common report; he sees the 
administration of government around him; 
he has a copy of the statutes of the empire ; 
he has conversed with some who profess to 
have seen the king. With these grounds of 
belief, he may surely, without exposing him- 
self to any fair charge of credulity, inquire 
his way to the king’s presence, and so con- 
vert the persuasion that comes by report in- 
to the certainity that comes by personal 
knowledge. Ever afterward, his answer to 
those who ask why he believes in the exist- 
ence of the king, will be—* Because I have 
seen him.” So to the question, “ Why do 
you believe in the existence of ‘a God?” the 
spiritual man answers—* I did believe at first 
because I heard reports of him, and saw his 
works; but I now believe because my spirit 
perceives him.” 

By a similar process the believer's heart 
attains immovable confidence in the Bible as 
the word of God. At first he is persuaded 
to respect and read it by the testimony of 
men, Afterward perhaps his understanding 
is satisfied by historical evidences, by the 
miracles and fulfillments of prophecy which 
attest its divinity, and by his own percep- 
tions of its intrinsic goodness and grandeur. 
But all these vouchers, external and internal, 
though sufficient to condemn infidelity, are 
but the harbingers of that “full assurance of 
faith” which rests on the spiritual testimony 
of God. The man who assures himself of 
the existenee of his king by seeking his pres- 
ence, will also at the same time verify, by 
personal inguiry, the authenticity of the stat- 
ute-book which bears the king’s name, To 
the question, “ Why do you believe the Bi- 
ble?” the best of all answers is—“ Because 
God endorses it in his communications with 
my heart, and in all his discipline of me 
owns it, as the auxiliary of his Spirit,” 

 —epempege 
A Succession of Flowers, 





In order to have a handsome succession of 
fiowers through the season, bulbous flowers must 
be selected for the earliest bloomers; other her- 
baceous perennials for their successors; and some 
particular bulbous plants, annuals, and green- 
house plants for late summer and autumnal flow- 
ering. ‘ 

The earliest bulbous flowers are Snowdrop single 
and double; Bulbocodium vernum; Crocus, sev- 
eral colors and Siberian Squill; all of which ap- 
pear in bloom as soon as the snow disappears 
trom the ground. They are followed by sever- 
al very herbaceous perennials among which 
are the Claytonia, the Hepatica, Adonis, Wood 
Anemone, Phlox subulata or moss. pink, Pansies 
Cowslips, sweet-scented Violet, creeping Phlox, 
Dodecatheon, Erythronium. About the same 


time with some of these, appear the Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Jonquils, succeeded by the numerous 
and brilliant varieties of the Tulip. The last is 
followed by a rapid succession of herbaceous per- 
ennials, some of the finest of which are the Ver- 
onicas, the earlier Ploxes, the Lupins, the Iris of 
many sorts, Columbines, Oriental and Caucasian 





Poppy, and the magnificent varieties of the her- 
baceous Peeonia. 

Among the most interesting summer flowering 
bulbous plants, are the Gladiolus communis, or 
common purple sword lily, which is perfectly 
hardy; the Gladiolus floribundus or profuse- 
flowering sword-lily, remarkble for its beautiful 
flesh-colored flowers, but being tender, requires 
taking up before winter, and preservation from 
frost; and Gladiolus gandivensis, or Ghent sword 
lily, with flowers of a rich orange scarlet, and also 
tender like the last. The Tiger flower, remarka- 
ble for its beautiful and showy petals, blooms 
about the same time, and requires similar treat- 
ment on account of its tender character. The 
Japan lilies, equally showy, are quite hardy. 

Flowers in autumn are obtained largely from 
the successful culture of annuals, and from the 
hardier green-house plants, commonly known as 
bedding plants, among the most successful and 
desirable of which are the Yerbenas and Salvias. 


The Chrysanthemums, including the dwarf or | 


“pompone,” flower almost into winter. They 
are hardy, and will succeed if planted in open 
ground, with a shelter, and full exposure to the 
sun during the latter part of autumn.—Anuual 
Register. 
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CoMMUNISM THE SocrAL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 


The Career of Christ. 





There are evidences that a new interest is 
arising in the public mind of the world in re- 
gard to the career and mission of Christ. 
The prevailing theology of Christendom is as 
a whole so unsatisfactory, the generally re- 
ceived notions in regard to Jesus of Nazareth 
are so crude, that all advancing minds de- 
mand a new and deeper explanation of the 
great historie facts which lie at the founda- 
tion of Christianity, in the life and career of 
its founder. No unbelief or infidelity can be 
so stupid as todeny that the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth is a name of power in the world’s 
history. It is the central name of all genera- 
tions. The ages before him were full of the 
prophecy of his coming, and reached their 
fullness in his advent ; the ages since his per- 
sonal departure find in him the source of all 
that is true and enduring in their progress. 

Who was he? What was his office and 
mission? What were the facts of his career? 
These are the great questions which come up 
to every student of history, to every earnest 
thinker and seeker after truth, to every one 
who watches the world-movement of human- 
ty. They are questions which demand a 
perfect answer, and which will ere long stir 
the nations to their foundations. 


—s 


A discussion of these questions is wanted 
which shall be exhaustive; which shall lift 
the curtain of mystery which has hung per- 
petually around them since the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; which shall give to the wo.ld 
the simple and.exact truth. The interests of 
truth demand such a discussion. The interests 
of faith demand it. The interests of all that 
is vital in Christianity demand it. All that 
the human soul aspires after of holiness and 
glorious fruition demands it. The failure of 
ecclesiastical history, lies in the fact that it 
has left these questions unsettled. The fail- 
ure of Christendom since the apostolic age, is 
in not apprehending and establishing the 
truth in regard to Jesus Christ. All the pre- 
vailing churches, Greek, Roman and Protest- 
ant, will have to go back to the beginning 
and have their pretensions tested by the de- 
velopment of the exact truth in regard to 
Christ and his mission. 

There is the New Testament. Who un- 
derstands it? There is the wondrous life, 
sketched in a few simple words, of a being 
who, standing in this outward sphere as a 
man, claimed to have come out from God, 
and to be the messenger and representative 
of an inner and invisible realm—the son of 
man, yet one with the Father. Who has 
arrived at a just conception of this simple 
yet magnificent life? The words of the Gal- 
lilean carpenter are the conquering words in 





the world’s memory and literature to-day. 
They thrill men asno other words thrill 
them. Imperfectly understood as they are, 
they are the comfort and hope of all the 
poor in spirit who seek God. They have 
been for eighteen hundred years the binding 
words which have united all truly religious 
hearts. Yet who has comprehended their 
infinite meanings? Are they to be forever 
only partially and vaguely understood? Is 
the life wich uttered them never more to 
assume in the world’s vision the clear-cut 
and absolute proportions of truth? Are Je- 
sus and his career to remain an enigma? 

It is the great fact of the past 1800 years, 
since the destruction of Jerusalem, that Je- 
sus has not been understood, either historic- 
ally or spiritually. Men have groped after 
him, they have been measurably conscious of 
the working of hisSpirit upon them, they | 
have gathered in heart around the Bible, and | 
been swayed by its mystic influence and 
wondrous utterances. But it has all been 
but a twilight experience. They have not 
seen him in the clear sunlight which shone 
on the Primitive Church. 

The time is at hand however, for a new 
presentation of the character and career of 
Chffst. Vital Christianity and the life and 
claims of its founder are coming up for univer- 
sal discussion, and the last great battle be- 
tween truth and error is to be fought.— 
Through that battle Jesus of Nazareth will 
appear, and his claims be established, not only 
as the central and perfect man of all human 
history, but as the Son of God and the 
world’s Resurrection King. 

These remarks were in part suggested by 
several notices which we have seen of a new 
work, which is making a great sensation in 
Europe just now—* Renan’s Life of Jesus.” 
This is an attempt, according to the reviews, 
to construct a life of Jesus froma purely 
human point of view, leaving out the super- 
natural element entirely. The book must 
necessarily be a failure, for no complete life 
of Jesus can be written on such a basis. Still 
it would be interesting to see the merely hu- 
man aspect of his life clearly developed in 
the light of all that is known of the country 
and the age in which he lived, by an eloquent 
and sympathetic writer. Jesus was in an im- 
portant sense a man, the preéminent man of all 
time. But he was infinitely and transcen- 
dently more—the Son of God, the uncre- 
ated companion and glory of the Father. We 
cannot understand him unless we see him as 
such. Itis only by apprehending him as 
such, and as the mediatorial link which joins 
humanity to God, that he is to us a savior 
full of power and glory. 

In another column will be found a notice 
of this book and of the influence it is having 
in France, which we copy from the Jndepen- 
dent. We shall get the book and will here- 


after tell our readers what we think of it. 
* 


ee 


The Death Oppression.—No, 2, 


What we now propose, as indicating our right 
and obligation to treat death as we would slavery, 
and bring it to the bar of moral inquest, is—to 
show that disease and death are the operations of 
spiritis—of moral beings ; and of course are to be 
treated as moral oppressions. And here we plant 
ourselves on the philosophy of Jesus Christ, and 
the Primitive Church. They treated all sorts of 
diseases as the work of evil and unclean spirits.— 
“ Ought not this woman whom Satan hath bound, 
lo these eighteen years, to be loosed from this 
bond?” That is the language of their pathology. 
And though its philosophy has been discarded 
and scouted as fanatical by modern scientifics, the 
progress of science is clearly tending toward the 
reinstatement of this very doctrine, as the true 
pathology. People who are making discoveries 
in Mesmerism, and Spiritualism, begin to see that 
we are surrounded and influenced by spirits; and 
ere long they must be convinced that every influ- 
ence which is operating on the hearts and con- 
sciences, and bodies of men, can be traced, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to the spiritual world. They may 
stave off for a while Christ’s doctrine concerning 
unclean spirits, and refuse to believe that diseases 
are connected with them. But the attempt to 





preserve that position is useless. It will ere long 


be seen that as there is mischievous selfishness in 
the visible world, so there is mischievous and di- 
abolical selfishness in the spiritual world. And 
when we accept this doctrine of the presence of 
devils in disease and death, they become fair sub- 
jects of examination with reference to their 
justice, and moral character ;—our right and obli- 
gation to resist them stands out clear, in propor- 
tion to the enormity of their abuses. 

Assuming it to be admitted, then, that Christ’s 
theory of unclean spirits and their agency in pro- 
ducing disease, is the true one—the view of the 
subject we must naturally take, is one that will 
separate our responsibility from theirs, in any 
case of disease, and deny their right to mix up 
with us. To illustrate what we mean, takea 
homely example: Suppose a person has through 
accident or carelessness wounded himself. In 
warm weather there are millions of flies circula- 
ting around, seeking their prey; and if he allows 
it, they will get into his wound and breed there, 
and in a little while it will be alive with maggots 
—doubly diseased. Now is the person to submit 
to such a state of thingsas a natural law? You 
may say the person was careless, and his wound 
is the consequence: but were the succeeding con- 
sequences necessary? No; he is clearly at liber- 
ty and bound to stop the mischief at the point of 
the simple injury sustained. 

Christ’s doctrine indicates;and common experi- 
ence proves the fact, that when persons have 
sustained spiritual or moral injury, in addition to 
the natural consequences of their own mistakes, 
come in unclean spirits—spiritual jlies—and in- 
crease immensely the misery of their condition. 
We say that an intelligent reception of his theo 
ry will throw much light on our responsibility in 
such cases, and lead us to separate the simple 
consequences of our own actions from the mon- 
strous evaggerations of them by extraneous, un- 
clean influences. 

But another ‘illustration will more distinctly 
show us how to fasten responsibility where it be 
longs. Suppose that we are living in a state of 
society where thieves abound. A man leaves his 
stable-door unlocked, and a thief steals his horse. 
Is there nothing to be criticised and judged 
under such circumstances but the man’s Care- 
lessness? Who is the criminal? The man may 
be blamed for his carelessness; but while he re- 
pents of this, it is clearly his main duty, if he 
would make an end of wrong, to pursue and ex 
ecute justice upon the thief; or rather, to reform 
society, so that he may safely leave his door un- 
locked, without having such an omission exag- 
gerated into an occasion of the multiplied evils 
of theft and serious loss. Thus we should argue 
that if a man wets his feet, and takes a cold, or 
by any other trifling imprudence exposes himself 
to an attack from comsumption, the whole train 
of evils that may follow is directly traceable to 
some spiritual outlaw. Our modern physiolo- 
gists would come down upon the man, and say 
that he had infringed a “ natural law,” and must 
suffer the consequences. But this is not the 
whole truth, nor even half of it. As well might 
they call it natural for the thief to run away with 
the horse. 

We will put another case. Suppose, in view 
of a law prohibiting cattle to run at large, you 
leave your gate open; and cattle, unlawfully run- 
ning in the road, enter in, and spoil your garden. 
You revolve the matter in your mind to get at 
your duty in such a case. You may say, if you 
was aware that the law was being violated, it 
was imprudent for you to leave your. gate open: 
but your conclusion must be that the blame is on 
the man who let his cattle-into the road; and 
your duty is not to find fault with your own 
carelessness, but to take up those cattle and put 
them in the pound. You might even be perfect- 
ly in the right, to leave your gate open on par- 
pose that the cattle might take advantage of the 
opening to come into your garden, that you 
might thereby drive them to the pound, and thus 
put an end to the nuisance. Christ chose this 
policy when he permitted the devil to put him to 
death, that he might thereby bring him to jue 
tice. 

We might multiply examples illustrating this 
compound agency that is so fruitful of evil; com- 
pounded of our own mistakes on the one hand, 
and the advantage which unclean spirits take of 
them, on the other. What we need, to bring 
these spiritual scamps to justice, is to separate 
the mistakes themselves, from the murderous 
spirit that takes advantage of them and brings on 
a long series of evils as the result. In most cases 
of disease and death there is compound ini- 
quity—iniquity on the part both of the individ. 
ual, and the devilish spirits who infect him. In 
many cases, however, it is not somuch the fault 
of the individual, as it is of these satanic spiritu- 
al flies who take every opportunity to infuse 
poison into his wound. But if we can get the 
idea started, that the results of our follies are 
compound, and that the principal criminal in the 
case is an evil spirit, who may be pursued and 
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judged, it will revolutionize pretty fast our old 
ideas of disease and death, and break up the 
false theory that all evil is the operation of a 
“natural law.” 

But here it may be asked, With this theory of 
disease, what, strictly speaking, is a natural law ? 
The worldly theory virtually says it is a natural 
law that thieves should steal, whenever they have 
opportunity—that our neighbor’s cattle should 





ruin our garden if we leave the gate open—and 
that flies should lodge in our wounds, and breed 
These we do not recognize as natural laws. 
They are the laws of selfishness; and should be 
If we can rid ourselves of this 
class of operations, we shall find, at the outset, 


there. 
resisted as such. 


the suffering occasioned by natural law reduced 
to a very low minimum. 

What then ¢ a natural law? We believe, with 
physiologists, that the grand natural law is that 
of the vis medicatrix nature ; that where an inju- 
ry is inflicted, right away all the forces of nature 
and of God, go to work to repair that injury, and 
prevent exaggeration of it. God is life, and love; 
and under the natural operation of the laws he 
has ordained, a simple injury sustained would re- 
pair itself as soon as possible. This is the fact, 
even now, in cases where spiritual influences are 
not suffered to intermeddle. And the terrible 
exceptions to this rule which so universally 


grade of natural laws than modern physiologists 
condescend to recognize. The spiritual science 
that may be learned through the Bible, instructs us 
that we are surrounded and acted upon by two 
sorts of life. That life which comes from God 
and good beings, instead of making the most of 
our mistakes and iniquities, to our own damage, 
is an intensely recuperative force. This is God’s 
law: and it is the law of mercy. Then on the 
other hand, that vampire life which proceeds 
from the devil and his greedy spiritual flies, takes 
advantage of our follies, and exaggerates them 
into ruinous consequences. Shall we term this 
law natural? We call it the law of the devil and 
of iniquity—to be condemned, hated, and abol- 
ished. 

These remarks, we think, open the way 
for all to see clearly that for believers in Jesus 
Christ’s theory of disease, submission to what are 
called the “ natural laws’—meaning by that the 
laws of decay and destruction—is not a duty: but 
on the contrary that it is our duty to resist and 
subvert them, and give fair play to the vis medica- 
tric nature. If we have been wounded, or if 
through carelessness we have touches of disease 
from time to time, instead of breaking down un- 
der them—permitting them to have a “run,” as 
it is called, and allowing spiritual vermin to come 
in, producing murderous exaggerations of what 
in themselves were mere trifles—it is our right 
and duty to say to all this nuisance “ In the name 
of God, Stand back!” We have a right to leave 
our gate open if we choose, without being subject 
to the depredations of thieves. There is protec- 
tion for us in the vis medicatriz nature, which is 
the true natural law—the law of mercy, and the 
law of God. 

To sum up: the diverse operation of the two 
laws we have been discussing, may be stated thus: 
Under the law of mercy, if a man commits an in- 
discretion or an offense, the evil results if there be 
any, are very limited. The vis medicatrix natura, 
like a good and faithful physician exerts itself to 
allay all uneasiness: makes as little of the evil as 
possible, and takes advantage of every righteous 
act to magnify its consequences. This is the law 
of mercy; and its natural unobstructed operation 
would result in “ swallowing wp death in victory.” 
Under the law of mischief, if a man commits an in- 
discretion or an offense, it is magnified until its evil 
consequences are enormous ; every good symptom 
is nullified, and the man is impregnated by spir- 
itual poison. If, under such circumstances, mor- 


charge it to the “natural laws?” Our verdict is 
— He died by visitation of the Devin.” 

oe 
Protestantism in Italy. 

The Protesttant missionaries are having 
reat success in Italy, and a wholesome re- 
igious agitation is in progress, at which the 

pope is annoyed and grieved. One of his fa- 
vorites has written “a catechisin concerning 
Protestantism for the use of the people,” 
which is circulated in great numbers by the 
Catholic party, under the sanction of the 
pope. The reason given for its issue is, the 
alarming increase of Protestantism, openly 
in the kingdom of Italy, and secretly in the 
papal states. The preface states “ that many 


permit themselves to be seduced by the 
pleasing prospect which is placed before 
them; many permit themselves to be en- 
tangled in the arguments, or rather soph- 
isms, which impious men use to make prose- 
lytes. They knew not the real hideousness 


| to a State Convention, to be held for the purpose 
| of framing a new Constitution. 
| tional Union men here—led on by such able ad- 
abound, must be charged to unlawful spiritual | vocates as Thomas J. Durant, Judge Hiestand 
interference, and to our ignorance of a higher | and others—are very sanguine as to the result; 
‘and, therefore, be not surprised if in a very short 
| time you hear of Louisiana knocking at the door 


leave every other Friday. 
every mark of Polonism in the city, Mouravieff 


and at the corners of the streets to be erased, no 
more Polish bills of fare to be used in the restau- 
rants, the Polish language to be no longer em- 


and the official language to be in all cases Rus- 
sian, even on seals and stamps.—Jndependent. 


logian, David Friederich Strauss, who for many 
years has been one of the most indefatigable op- 
ponents of the Christian faith, has recanted his er- 
rors, and has yiélded to the force of the argu- 


hands of able critics. 


M. E. Church, as ‘reported in the forthcoming 
minutes of the several annual conferences for 
1863, show an aggregate of 923,394 members (in- 
cluding probationers), which is a decline from last 
year’s report of a little less than 20,000, 
ever, we omit from the list for both years the 
members from the Baltimore Conference, from a 
large part of which no reports have been received 
there is anet gain of about 1,500. 


England and the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
this country to bring about an intercommunion 


which Italy would fall if it were deprived of 
its greatest blessing, the Catholic religion.” 
—Springfield Republican. 
LATE 
A New State Movement in Louisiana. 
A New Orleans letter to the New York Times 
says : 
Considerable effort is being just now made 
throughout the State to bring about a Free-State 
election in January next, to be called by and 
under the immediate authority of the Military 
Governor of the State, Brig.-Gen. George F 
Shepley. This, of course, cannot be done unless 
a sufficient number of legal voters can be registered 
throughout the State, to justify the Governor in 
such a step; and consequently the Free-State 
party are using every exertion to influence the 
people and arouse them to a sense of duty in com- 
ing forward, to redeem the State, now and forever 
from the stain upon her escutcheon. 
In the event of a sufficient number of voters 
being registered, the election under the Governor’s 
sall will be for the purpose of electing delegates 
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The uncondi- 


of the Union, with the stain of Slavery washed 
clean from her skirts, and by her own gratuitous 
act and deed, 

Telegraphs on the western Coast. 

Accounts come to us from California of the rap- 
idly increasing telegraph facilities on the Pacific 
slope. A line is now constructing from San 
Francisco to Portland, Oregon. Workmen are 
also at work extending the wires from Sacramen- 
to along the line of the Pacific Railroad, across 
the Sierra Nevada, making it when completed 
the third line belonging to this company crossing 
those mountains. Men are also at work in Car- 
son Valley extending the line westward from this 
side to meet it. 

Loss of the ** Isaac Newton.” 

A most shocking accident occurred on the 5th 
inst., by which upwards of ten persons lost their 
lives, and which also resulted in the total loss of 
the steamer Jsaac Newton. a vessel running to 
Albany. The boiler of this steamer gave way in 
some part at present unknown, and by the escape 
of steam and expulsion of coals from the furnaces, 
killed and badly scalded a great many persons. 
The accident occured early in the evening and 
fortunately a steamer happened to be near, which 
at once proceded to the wreck from which the 
flames were bursting in every part and rescued 
the survivors. The scenes on board are said to 
have been appalling. The vessel was valued at 
$200, 000, and is a total loss.—Sez. Amer. 


—Russia is proceeding with the plan of eradi- 
cating Poland by transplanting its people else- 
where. Whole populations of villages in Lith- 
uania have been forcibly transported to the step- 
pes of the Ural. The inhabitants of Klanyszki, 
Szaliszki, and Syzlany, consisting of fifty-seven 
families, were thus transported a short time back. 
Their property was confiscated and sold, and the 
proceeds applied to the expenses of the jouuney. 
These unfortunate people having shown some 
hesitation to leave their homes, a body of troops 
was sent to force them to comply with Moura- 
viefl’s orders. In Wilna the convoys for Siberia 
In order to destroy 


has ordered all the Polish inscriptions on the shops 


ployed by tradesmen in making up their accounts, 


—It is stated that the celebrated German theo- 


ments which his writings have elicited from the 


—The statistical table of the members of the 


If, how- 


—The effort now being made in the Church of 


partment, 


Oriental churches, is meeting with approval in 
the Russian Church. A religious paper of Paris 
which is edited by ecclesiastics of the Russian 
Church, and has received the cordial written ap- 
probation of the Patriarchs of Constantinople and 
of Alexandria, strongly sympathizing with these 
movements, and expresses a hope for a spiritual 
approximation of the two churches. 

— are Ct 


Prayer.—Luke 6: 12. 





The sun that warms Judea’s fertile plains, 
Has set ; and darkness broods o'er vale and hill. 

Her teeming thousands sleep: but there remains 
One wakeful watcher. He, where dews distil, 

And stars shine coolly bright, and night winds chill, 
From sleep’s refreshing couch a wanderer led, 

Like the lone sentry while the camp sleeps still, 
Alone his vigil keeps, till night has fled, 
Giving the night to prayer to God his honored Head. 


But, though alone, yet not in truth alone, 
Not long, nor lonely were those sleepless hours, 
For loneliness is unto prayer unknown, 
Though human fear suggests that evil lowers : 
For in the night of prayer what strength is ours, 
What social gladness when the throng is gone 
Of those who do not love; when the soul pours 
Its tide of wants, its weakness, and is drawn 
From its dark night of fears to hope’s resplendent dawn. 


So in that night being “ heard in that he feared,” 
Down from the mount at morn he took his way, 
Blessed by the Father's presence ; as appeared 
When ‘midst the waiting crowd he stood that day. 
As from the sun the life-imparting ray, 
So virtue from his person flowed around, 
Seen in its fruits, and felt by those who lay 
Helpless, and vexed, and hopeless, till they found 


hand, and steer by the shortest route to attain it 

and having consciously mastered this central prin 

ciple, to be tree then to turn to other depart- 
ments, knowing that the germ you have planted 
will be fostered and forwarded by your pursuit of 
truth in every direction. 

The Law of Dudlity.—A formula which is much 
in use in the Community, is founded on the fact 
that all things are arrangeable in a series of duali- 
ties, each couplet having a conspicuous member 
and adynamic or governing member. Thus God 
and man form a duality of which man is the con- 
spicous and external part and God the dynamic. 
In the same way we relate mind and matter, 
heart and head, power and wisdom, man and we 
man &c., &c. This law of duality we think will 
ultimately guide our thoughts in every kind of 
analysis and examination. The practical princi- 
ple growing out of it is, that good enters any duatk 
ity through the dynamic member and eril through 
| the external or conspicuous part, The application 
of this formula in physiology may be seen in 
such cases as the following: the lungs and 
| throat form a duality of which the lungs are the 

dynamic member. Our formula teaches that in 
| diseases of the throat healing must come through 
the lungs. The brain and spinal cord or nerve 
system form a duality in which, according to our 
formula, strength develops from the former to the 
latter. Weak backs may be cured by the invig- 
oration of the brain. A similar relation is true 
of the brain and eyes. Weak or diseased eyes, 
must seek help not through cessation of menta) 











That they who only touched, from every ill were sound. | 


As the conducting wire from out the cloud 
Guides the mysterious fluid in its flow, 
So hearts that earnest pray are oft allowed } 
To guide the electric streams from heaven, that glow 
Through the long chain of hearts agreed, and know 
The wondrous things that grace on earth achieves— 
The conquests of the Kingdom won below, 
His hopes, his love, his joy who but believes— 
The health, the strength, the Life that Christ’s beloved 
receives. 
Verona, N. ¥. uN, OL. 
aor - 
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Education—A prominent feature of winter 
life in the Community is the classes, which, as 
now organized, draw a large part of the adults 
into one or more studies and recitations dur- 
ing the day. While the children have their 
five hours’ school by themselves, and the young 
men have half of each day for study, with the 
privilege of attending any class held during that 
time, the classes are open as far as practicable 
to all adults, and occupy generally in their reci- 
tations about an hour each. The meetings are 
held in different places, and at such tines as are 
most convenient to the members. The Astrono- 
my class meets in the Reception Room at 643 
o'clock in the morning. Two classes in Arith- 
metic meet at different times, one in the Commu- 
nity Hall and one in the school room. An en- 
thusiastic Geography class of nearly 50 members, 
men and women of many ages, attend in .the 
school room at 44 0’clock Pp. mM. Pelton’s Out- 
line Maps are found very serviceable in this 
study. Besides these there is a Grammar class 
of 30 or 40, an Algebra class, a Latin class, 2 Be- 
rean class, a French class, Music classes, &c., 
Mr. Carr, as superintendent of schools, devotes 
most of his time to the instruction of classes and 
the general interests of education in the Com- 
munity. While industry goes on with its usual 
vigor, the men and women of the Community 
are encouraged to think that they can spend 
time enough to attend at least one of the classes, 
and we are confident that no business interest 
suffers from it. A small class, with whom Mr. | 
J. H. Noyes meets daily,-and who aim at a some- 
what broader education than the usual classes af- 
ford at present, make a studio of the upper room 
in the Tower, four stories from the ground. The 
usual 7 o’clock reading for general entertain- 
ment, takes place in the Hall, when not inter- 
rupted by other occasions, every evening. The 


action but by the working of the brain in an in- 
spired way. 

Obedience and Independence.—The foundation of 
these two apparently opposite virtues, is in the 
fact that we are situated midway in a series of 
beings and influences, extending on the one hand 
upward to God, and on the other hand, downward 
to evil and diabolism. Every one, however great 
or however small, is neccessarily in this position. 
He is between those who are superior to him and 
those who are inferior. Obedience then becomes 
the true attitude, or we might say the inestimable 
privilege in one direction, and independence is 
the requisite virtue in the other. Young people 
sometimes have the idea that the two things are in- 
compatible—that in attaining independence they 
will grow out of the need of obedience. It is not 
so. They are not only consistent, but each is ac- 
tually necessary to the existence of the other. 
True character consists in being obedient to all 
above, and independent of all below. 

The Law of the Strongest——There are hardly 
any combinations of matter but what yield w 
chemical analysis. Sulphuric acid dissolves zinc, 
nitro-muriatic acid corrodes gold, fluoric- acid de- 
composes glass. To dissolve any organization, we 
have only to apply to it a solvent with a stronger 
attraction for some of its elements than they have 
for each other, and separation takes place in the 
old structure, to allow its materials to combine in 
anew one. Oxygen is continually rifling the 
life and substance from material organizations by 
its superior affinity for some of their parts. This 
course of change by the choice of the stronger, pre- 
sents the universe in astate of flux. Everything 
apparently is moving or movable. But the coun- 
terpart of this truth is that there is somewhere a 
strongest, whose combinations being under an at- 
traction superior to all others, nothing can affect. 
This strongest is the Spirit of the Almighty. it 
has a power to dissolve all things, and its re-crea- 
tions are indissoluble. Other attractions are 
“the strong man armed that keepeth his goods 
in peace ;” but the Spirit of God is that stronger 
man that cometh upon him and bindeth him and 
“spoileth his goods.” The New Testament 
abounds in allusions which are curiously paral- 
lel to the principle of chemical spoliation, and 
which ascribe to the divine Spirit the power of 
final possession—the “ Kingdom that cannot be 
moved.” 

Music.—Four Musical Evenings have taken place 
since our last notice. The first, on Friday Nov. 





book now in hand is the Life of Victor Hugo. In 
the 1 o’clock bag-bee we have read aloud Trol- | 
lope’s story of “ The Small House at Allington.” | 


Method of Study.—Two considerations have | 


Thoroughness ;_ 2. Extent. 


only test of merit. 








of Protestantism, and the utter ruin into 


between the Anglican and the Greek and other 


20, opened with Mozart’s Overture to “ Figaro” 
by the orchestra. The music in this composition 
is grand.and massive, full of energy and sweep 


The Orchestra meet for an hour's practice on two like that of a storm raging through a northern 
evenings of the week, and various singing and | pine forest. It expresses the bold and free, but 
instrumental clubs at other times. These opera-| partly barbaric temperament which descends to 
tions, together with our evening and Sunday (northern Europe from the Vikings, and wild Ger- 
meetings, occasional lectures, and a Concert on| manic tribes of history. 
each Friday evening, presenta view of the sys-| better the softer flow of Italian and French mu- 
tematized intellectual course of the Community. | sic, but Mozart will always remain a name of 
power. 
place in regard to a true method of education—1. | the singing of a noble “ Sanctus” composed by 
It will not do toaim | Hastings, ‘Majesty ” sung by acompany of “ old 


Individually we like 


The Programme was diversified with 


merely at thoroughness, or‘ the accumulation of folks” in costume, “ Emilie Polka” performed on 
details in any science, as though that were the | the Violin and Piano, “ The Mocking Bird,” &c., 
Such a course would confine | &c., and concluded with Verdi's “ Anvil Chorus.” 
one too long in a single study, and not leave time The peculiarity of this is that it represents the 
for general development in other directions. It wild singing of a gipsey camp, and ata certain 
would make a finished scholar perhaps in one de- | part of the piece the chorus is accompanied by 
but a pedantic and one sided-man. | strokes on an anvil. 
The true course seems to be to aim at the heart,| a natural vigor by two of our iron-workers. The 
the organizing principle of the science you have in! 9th concert, on Friday evening, Noy. 28, gave us 


This part was executed with 
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Herold’s Overture to “ Zampa”—its first presenta- 
tion by the Orchestra. The Harmonium was in- 
troduced with good effect in this piece, as an ac- 
companiment in the fine Clarionet solo which 
is known under the tittle of “ Alice Maid of 
florence.” The other parts of the programme 
were varied and pleasing. 
- Po 
‘The Parasites of Man. 

The following interesting account of the Epi- 
phytes or vegetable parasites which prey upon 
the human body, we extract from Appleton’s New 
American Cyclopedia. Some of our readers may 
have to refer to the dictionary to understand 





some of the terms used, but the perusal of the ar- | 
ticle will more than repay them for any little trou- 
ble of this kind. The subject of human parasites | 
visible and invisible, material and spiritual, is one | 
‘of the most profound and interesting that can 

vlaim our attention. It lies at the foundation of | 
the whole question of deliverance from the inhu- | 
man slavery of disease and death : 


Erreuytes (Gr. epi, upon, and phuto, to grow). 
This title has been given to those vegetable par- 
asites which are found upon man and other ani- 
mals. Those which grow within the cavities of 
the same are called Entornytes. Inasmuch, 
however, as no definite line can be drawn be- 
tween the two, and as some species belong to 
both classes, they will for convenience sake be 
considered together in the present article. It is 
only within a few years, and since much atten- 
tion has been given to the study of cryptogamic 
botany, that the full nature and importance of 
the diseases created by many of these growths 
have been recognized, and the belief in their spon- 
taneous generation been given up. They all be- 
long to the fungi and alge, but we are not yet 
sufficiently advanced in our knowledge of cryp- 
togamiz to attempt any minute classification, or 
to distinguish between these two orders. Robin 
and Kuchenmeister, however, divide them ac- 
cording to their supposed place in the vegetable 
kingdom, while Virchow and his followers classi- 
ty them into those really pathognomonic of dis- 
ease, and those accidentally occurring in it. For 
‘this last arrangement the two following condi- 
tions are necessary, viz: the constant occurrence 
of the parasite in the disease, and the positive re- 
ault of inoculation. There are some who say 
that even this is not enough, and that the fungus 
‘nay carry the matter in contagion attached to 
‘itself, and that this propagates the disease.— 
Schonlein throws out such a hint with regard to 
animal parasites when he advises our cleaning 
the itch insect with brush and bath before pro- 
ceeding to inoculate, and Clemens of Frankfort 
asks; “ If we were to find constantly in the vac- 
cine matter one and the same fungus, by the 
transportation of which new variola existed, 
which should we call the true inoculating matter, 
the fungus attached to the lymph, or the lymph 
attached to the fungus?” 

The dwelling places of the cryptogamiw seem 
a3 universal as their growth issimple. Deep un- 
der the sca are lying beds of alge; within the 
bowels of the earth they may be found; the air 
we breathe contains them, and the winds waft 
them from pole to pole. They form the chief 
means of resolving dead matter into its original 
elements, and are present and are gone with a ra- 
pidity alike inconceivable. No wonder that men 
believed in the spontaneous developments of these 
forms, for their appearance in certain situations 
seems otherwise inexplicable. The animal para- 
sites live mostly on the living tissues of man ; with 
the vegetable the reverse is generally the case, and 
it is those parts already decomposed or discased 
which form their chief support. They usually at- 
tack, or better succeed in establishing themselves 
upon, parts not intimately connected with the sys- 
tem and superficial, and therefore less able to re- 
sist their influence ; or else they attend upon long 
disease, when the strength of the body is already 
wasted. This cannot be said, however, of every 
species. The character of the soil exercises an 
important influence over their growth, and may 
in fact change it entirely. Indeed, we can hardly 
give any general rules; for some affect an acid 
nutriment, others alkaline; some grow upon the 
outside, where there can be no warmth, others 
within the heated cavities of the body; some 
thrive best in light and pure air, others in dark- 
ness and carbonic acid; some live in fluid, while 
others are always found dry. It will be seen then 
that all these points must be taken into considera- 
tion before we attempt to destroy them, and a 
universal parasite killer is an impossibility, for 
what is death to one species may be the food of 
another. The effect of their presence on man is 
as various as that of the animal parasites, though 
less dangerous. When the plant has found its fa- 
vorite and essential elements for reproduction, it 
grows at once, be it on the outer surface or with- 
in the body. At first the growth may be merely 
superficial ; but soon the vegetative process, the 
mycelium, begins to seek nourishment in deeper 
soil, and its filaments penetrate all tissues, wher- 
over the minutest hole is left for its entrance. 
The spores or mycelium may, by acting as a for- 
eign body, produce absorption in adjacent parts, 
and thus make way for their progress inward in- 
definitely. When once the spores gain admission 
we may see the same result as when we plant the 
seeds of larger vegetables in the soil. They send 
forth their sprouts upward and downward, push- 
ing before them whatever resists their progress. 
But if in addition to the sprouts we should have 
our seed increasing by self-division, and to an im- 
mense extent, what would follow? What won- 
der then if this process carried on beneath the less 
yielding skin, should lead to inflammation and de- 
struction of the parts? The oidium albicans may 
produce death in an infant by stopping the «so- 
phagus cr windpipe. Impaired vision may be 
caused by the fa ache of a fungus within the eye, 
Atrophy and deformity may result from their 





presence in the hair and nails. Erosions of the 


skin, and the inflammation they create, may bring 
on swelling of glands. Parasites may also prove 
injurious by irritating the nervous system, as in 
ptyriasis versicolor, or chemically. The vinous 
fermentation is brought about by the action of a 
fungus on sugar, by which it is resolved into car- 
bonic acid and alcohol. Now saliva changes the 
starchy compounds of food into sugar, and the 
presence of a fungus may convert this in turn into 
alcohol. So too the sarcina ventricuk and the 
oidiums albicans may cause the acetous and lactic 
acid fermentations respectively. The very decay 
of vegetable parasites may produce putridity in 
their masses. There is not the slightest ground, 
however, to believe that the presence of fungoid 


| growths in the body or atmosphere has aught to 


do with the spread or cause of epidemics. We 
see then that vegetable parasites are able to work 
a multitude of evils upon mankind, but the extent 
thereof must be in proportion to the condition 
and size of the organ affected. Although they 
may in some instances be as troublesome, as dan- 
gerous to life even, as their animal relatives, still 
we are not so much shocked to have our head 
covered with the sporules of the favus plant, as 
with pedicula, although both are marks of un- 
cleanliness, or to know that our stomach is filled 
with sarcina, as to suspect that a frightful stron- 
gylus lies coiled up in our kidney. . 

Before discussing the various species, it will be 
well to describe in a few words the nature and 
growth of fungi, referring for further information 
to the article on Funer. They consist of organs 
of fructification, and a nutritive apparatus. This 
last is called mycelium, and is made up in thread- 
like more or less compacted, elongated cells 
which interlace and have no intimate connection. 
It has such an indefinite form, and differs so 
little in various species, that from it alone we 
cannot distinguish them. It varies greatly also 
according to the condition in which it grows, and 
whether it be viewed damp or dry. It may ex- 
ist without bearing fruit, asa tree may remain 
barren in uncongenial soil, but no species can ex- 
ist without it, though it may be reduced to a 
very low development when compared to the 
fruit-bearing system. Subtile forms of mycelium 
have the power of penetrating to remote parts, 
and lying dormant for a long time. The repro- 
ductive system consists of spores, which are very 
small, and in some species are enclosed in re- 
ceptacles.. Their number is literally incalculable, 
and they increase with immense rapidity. They 
float freely in water, and their walls are very 
strong, so that they are well calculated to travel 
far after leaving their birthplace. Their diminu- 
tive size enables them to gain admission of course 
into the smallest crevices of the skin or else- 
where, and they are capable of withstanding 
great extremes of temperature, so that after be- 
ing kept in a dry state for a long lapse of time 
they are found to possess their entire pristine vi- 
tality. The whole plan of their development 
is still little known, and there is reason to believe 
that many of them are imperfectly developed 
states of other plants, which, if they attained 
their proper sphere, might present a more com- 
plex structure ; and when we consider the vast 
number of forms into which a single germ may 
develop itself according to the soil in which it 
nempen to grow, their real number may be re- 
garded as comparatively small, and this view is 
adopted by some eminent dermatologists. We 
are not obliged to believe, therefore, that distinct 
germs are floating about in the atmosphere, to ac- 
count for all the species which are found in singu- 
Jar and unique situations ; and it is improbable 
that such matrices as the human skin and mucous 
membrane, hoofs of dead horses, &c., should pro- 
duce fungi peculiar to themselves. Some prey 
directly upon living tissues, while others destroy 
them first and induce decomposition, before the 
proper conditions for their development are at- 
tained. The fact of possible inoculation on heal- 
thy subjects proves that the presence of some 
forms at least is the essential cause of the disease 
connected with them. The fact that mycelium 
may exist for along time dormant, till proper 
conditions are provided for its further develop- 
ment, will explain the sudden appearance of a 
fungus in various peculiar situations. In the po- 
tato disease, for instance, the botrytis infestans 
may show itself in a few hours on the freshly cut 
surface of a tuber, and on microscopic examina- 
tion we find mycelium traversing the cells in all 
directions. They grow within nuts and egg shells, 
in the cavities of tomatoes when no lesion of the 
walls exists, and zre developed within the brains 
of birds, in the eye and bladder of, man, and on 
globules of milk within the udders of cows, Let 
any room remain undisturbed for any length of 
time, and then examine the dust which has col- 
lected, and multitudes of vegetable spores will be 
found. We know not but in each breath of air 
we inhale, each draught we raise to our lips, are 
lurking germs which, if they find a proper nidus, 
may make of us a dwelling-place. What need 
then to call to our aid the theory of spontaneous 
development to account for the presence of foes 
so dangerous, that neither time nor the powers of 
chemistry avail aught against them, which are so 
subtile in their invisibility, and may be wafted 
from one point of the earth to another by wind 
and wave. 

Among the most important of the vegetable 
parasites of man is the otdium albicans, which be- 
longs to the same genus as the fungus which has 
proved such a destructive pest to the vineyards of 
Southern Europe and Maderia, viz: the oidium 
Tuckeri. It forms the disease called aphthe which 
shows itself on the mucous membrane, generally 
on the tongue of infants, as a soft, white, pasty, 
slightly elevated patch. On the lips, however, 
where it is exposed to the atmosphere and _ be- 
comes dry, it forms dark brown crusts. Its seat 
is first the upper surface of the epithelial cells but 
soon its filaments penetrate y we between them 
and can no longer be removed by art. It is also 
found in the nose, windpipe, stomach and intes- 
tine. It may occur in persons of every age, but 
especially in young children and old individuals, 
owing to the liquid form of their food, which al- 
lows any accumulation in the mouth to remain 
undisturbed, and to the long sleep necessary to 
these ages. It is of frequent occurrence also in 


the last of many diseases, when the mucous 
membrane is covered with nitrogenous, decompo- 
sable matter. According to Kiichenmeister its 
appearance is due to catarrh of the mucous mem- 
brane, which is very common in old and in- 
fancy, and this is without doubt the most frequent 
predisposing cause. Robin accounts for its pres- 
ence on the nipples of nurses by the supposed lac- 
tic acid reaction produced there, but it is more 
probable that the disease is transferred thither 
with the mucus from the child’s mouth, and _be- 
comes attached by the extension of the mycelium 
into the epithelium. Oidium has also been found 
in the nails and on the surface of ulcers. On the 
disease called diptheria, which, beginning in 
France, has within the last two years spread over 
the continent of Europe, and es reached this 
side of the ocean, this parasite is found to be a 
constant attendant. hether its presence causes 
the inflamation of the throat, or is merély the re- 
sult of a proper nidus offered it by this specific 
disease is not easy to determine. In other cases 
it seems to give little trouble as a general rule, 
though in very young children it may produce 
difficulty of breathing and swallowing. The ul- 
ceration which is sometimes found is probably 
caused by the accompanying catarrh. That it is 
contagious is shown by its rapid spread in lar, 
foundling asylums, and by direct experiment. Its 
transference from one mouth to another in such 
localities is easily understood when we consider 
their custom—the nipple taken from one child 
and given to another, feeding various children 
with the same spoon and so on. How it appears 
in sporadic cases also is net difficult to explain, 
believing as we do that it is an ordinary form, 
which may grow on many substances, and be 
transported in the form of its sporules in all direc- 
tions by the air. 

Nothing more than a sketch can be given of 
the various diseases casued by these parasites, 
and their treatment must be entirely omitted. 
For convenience sake they may be divided into 
the 3 following groups: those of the alimentary 
canal, of the scalp, and of the skin. In the first 
we place the oidium aibicans already described, 
and here too belongs the torulu cerevisie, or yeast 
plant, its near relative, which is met with occa- 
sionally in all the fluid excretions of the body. 
It forms the ordinary cholera fungus in the vom- 
itus and intestinal discharges of this disease, and 
is often found in the stomach and attached to the 
walls of the intestine after death. Its usual 
presence in fermenting fluids has led to the belief 
that it was the cause of such change, and we 
know that when added as yeast it acts as a true 
ferment; but we do not know but that the pecu- 
liar chemical change may offer merely the con- 
ditions for its sudden appearance and rapid 
growth. It is another form of the pernicillium 
glaucum.. Another plant, found most commonly 
in the fluid of the stomach, is the merismopedia 
(or sarcina) ventriculi, which has been usually 
placed among the alge. It has been found also 
in the urine, in the intestinal canal, and in the 
lungs. Its presence in the stomach of man prob- 
ably causes no symptoms whatever; and Hasse’s 
pretended dypepsia attributed to this parasite is 
without any foundation, for it has been cultivated 
in the stomach of rabits, and no trouble caused 
by its presence. It is supposed to be present 
most frequently in patients suffering from some 
gastric disease, organic or otherwise, but this is 
to be accounted for by the fact that such only 
vomit, and afford material or stimulus for inves- 
tigation. Ifwe remove from our teeth the yel- 
lowish white deposite which collects after the 
neglect of the tooth-brush for several hours, we 
shall find by microscopic examination, in addi- 
tion to the detritus of food a cryptogamic plant 
called leptothrix buccalis. It is to be found in all 
persons, however cleanly they be, and forms a 
large part of the tartar which collects about the 
teeth. It grows with great rapidity after eating 
sugar, and has been scen in the stomach. Of the 
parasites of the scalp, the achorion Schonleinit is 
most of all to be dreaded, on account of the de- 
formity and disagreeable odor it gives rise to. 
It produces the disease known as favus, porrigo 
Javosa, or tinea lupinosa. The spores first settle 
upon the epidermis of the head, and send forth 
the mycelium, which penetrates the hair follicles 
and finally the whole course of the hair itself. 
The hair becomes pale and lustreless, breaks 
easily, and is surrounded at it its base by concen- 
trically marked yellow and roundish crusts, 
which smell vilely, and consist of spores and my- 
celium. From one point this fungus may spread 
over the whole scalp, producing baldness and 
scars. Fortunately it is of rare occurrence, for a 
cure is almost impossible. The tricophyton tonsu- 
rans and 7. sporuloides also cause baldness when 
they attack the hair, and the former produces the 
disease called ring-worm which is so prevalent 
in asylums for children. The microsporon Au- 
dovini likewise attacks the hair, and the AZ. men- 
tagrophytes the beard. The only vegetable para- 
site which is found upon the skin alone is the M. 
Surfur, which is the cause of the eruption. which 
is known as pityriasis versicolor. Several of the 
above-mentioned species may take root upon the 
skin as well as the scalp, but they never form a 
well marked disease like the latter. Various 
kinds of cryptogame have been observed in other 
situations, as within the ear, eye, lungs, and nails, 
but the descriptions of them are very defective, 
and we hardly know where they belong. It is 
probable, however, that they are species of fungi 
which have accidentally found a favorable place 
for development. 
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IcxLanp.—This island which has a population 
of about seventy thousand, is under the gov- 
ernment of Denmark. The language spoken 
in Iceland is the old Scandinavian, closely akin 
to the Saxon, with no admixture of Greek or 
Latin roots. It has, singualarly enough, a lit- 
erature 900 years old. ere are four presses 
on the island, and four newspapers. About 
sixty volumes are issued in a year. There are 
colleges and academies of medicine there, and 





common schools. But most of the education 





is domestic in its character. The fathers 
teach the children so effectually, that a young 
Iceland boy or girl of eight years old c annot 
be found unable to read and write. Wander- 
ing minstrels, like those in the old time in 
Scotland and Germany, are still to be found 
traversing the country, and dropping in on 
families happy to receive them, who gl 
give them a night’s supper and lodging in 
exchange for their lay. e Icelandic Church 
is Lutheran. There are 199 churches on the 
island, with 280 clergymen. 


——— 
Renan’s Life of Christ—The Religion of Lit 
erary France. 


The appearance and still more the recep- 
tion of the new work on the life of Christ, 
by Ernest Renan, is one of the most méfn- 
orable events in the modern religious history 
of the French people. It is a conclusive 
proof that our age is prevaded by a more 
sincere and earnest search for religious truth 
than the century of Voltaire and Rosseau. 
Indifferentism is on the wane. Society either 
returns to the old fold of Christianity, or, 
acknowledgeing the need of religion, tries to 
find new creeds. But uppermost in the 
minds of the civilized world is again the 
question, What are we to think of the foun- 
der of the Christian religion? To this fact, 
no less than to the literary excellency of his 
work, Renan owes its immense sale. It is 
reported that already one hundred thousand 
copies have been disposed of, and that trans- 
lations into every language of the civilized 
world are in course of preparation. 

The whole press of France are still engaged 
in reviewing and commenting upon the work 
and a glance at these reviews shows that 
whatever change may have taken place in the 
religious condition of the masses of the 
French people, French literature is_ still pre- 
dominantly under anti-Christian influences. 
Renan, although he very distinctly and undis- 
guisedly rejects the supernatural origin of 
Christianity, has enlisted in support of his 
views, all of the leading literary and_politi- 
cal journals of Paris. Among the literary 
reviews which have openly ranged themselves 
on his side are the Revue des deux Mondes, 
the Revue Contemporaine, the Revue Germa- 
nique ; among the leading dailies, the Opin- 
ion Nationale, Siecle, Journal des Debats, 
Temps, Presse ; besides the entire press of 
the Rationalistic party in the Reformed State 
Church are expressing more or less sympa 
thy with him. 

The Roman Catholic Church of France 
has shown herself less prepared for this new 
attack upon Christianity than the Protestant 
Theology of Germany was thirty years ago 
with regard to the similar work of Strauss. 
A number of the bishops and the Pope him- 
self have hurled their thunderbolts against 
the author, and a number of priests and lay- 
men have denounced him so vehemently that 
the peasants ofa village in the Bretagne, 
where Renan was sojourning for the purpose 
of recruiting his health, determined to burn 
the heretic. But such a kind of polemics 
remains, of course, without effect. As more- 
over, these champions of Ultramontanism do 
not confine themselves to denouncing infidel- 
ity, but denounce at the same time Protest- 
antism and the principle of religious tolera- 
tion as the parents of infidelity, their attacks 
upon Renan awaken no sympathy outside of 
the camp of Ultramontanes. Among the 
best that has been written by French Roman- 
Catholics against Renan, is cited an article of 
Mr. Cochin, the author of several excellent 
works on slavery, in the Correspondent. 

By far the ablest reply to Renan has ap- 
peared in the Revue Chretienne, the organ of 
the independent churches of France, from the 
a of its learned editor, E. de Pressensé. 

ressensé is a scholar, whose literary reputa- 
tion will compel a thorough consideration of 
his arguments from Renan, and the other 
champions of the anti-Christian school. His‘ 
article will be published in pamphlet form, 
and has already attracted the attention of the 
Roman priests, many of whom prefer it to 
anything that has yet proceeded from their 
own midst. 

Pressensé expects that the work of Renan 
will be, in the main, a good one; that it will 
not shake the faith of any true believer; ‘that 
it will produce with many of those who were 
wavering, a good reaction which will bine 
them back to a positive faith; and that final- 
ly, the common sense of the people will not 
fail to see that it is not thus that history is 
written, and that the problem of the origin 
of Christianity still remains unexplained in 
its divine grandeur.— Independent. 
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